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cussion threatened to meander off into generalities, and as France
had a counter-proposition to make, the question was adjourned.1
Perhaps no incident illustrates more clearly the way in which
the people whose interests were most involved were made the
pawns of the Great Powers.

It had already been decided to deal with the treaty, not in
order of its articles, but rather in the order of their likelihood
to endanger European peace. Great Britain was the Power most
likely to go to the length of war and she had fastened her chief
objections on the proposed new state of Bulgaria and the
limitations of the authority of the Sultan; and so Bismarck bent
his energies to finding out what she really wanted, and then did
his utmost to see that she was satisfied. Not until these questions
were settled did he feel confident that the congress would be a
success, even although he knew that bargains and deals had been
made beforehand.2 In the congress of Berlin there was no
trace of the equivocal attitude which had filled the British
Government with such profound mistrust eighteen months
before at the conference of Constantinople. Bismarck was
staking everything on peace. The two attempts on the Emperor's
life had been danger signals from another quarter, and united
Germany must gather all her mighty resources for a conflict with
this new foe. A war between two great Powers might open the
floodgates he wanted closed. He was growing increasingly
alarmed at the economic situation, for it was clear that the
garish prosperity of the first days of the Empire had passed away
for good and that more anxious times were in store. In view of
the Emperor's advanced age, too, Bismarck had to take into his
calculations the possibility of an early succession of the Crown
Prince to the throne, with all that that might involve in change
of policy. He therefore spared no pains to settle these vital points
and then manifested an ardent desire to speed up the business
of the congress as much as possible. A commission was appointed
to prepare business for the full sittings and to settle difficult
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2Lady Gwendolen Cecil has already corrected Buckle's imaginative account
of the Anglo-Russian negotiations on the Bulgarian question. Cecil: Salisbury
II. 283-284. At the time it was common property that "Russia's surrender"
preceded Bismarck's visit to Lord Beaconsfield. "Yesterday afternoon, when
Russia's acquiescence in the English programme had been communicated at
Berlin, Prince Bismarck called upon Lord Beaconsfield to invite him to a family
dinner in the evening." Times. 24 June 1878.